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From the Westminster Review. 


The Early Quakers, and Quakerism. 
(Continued from page 314.) 


But we must not suppose that the scourge, 
and the gaol, and the gallows, were the only 
means used to reclaim these obnoxious inno- 
vators ; the more legitimate weapons of con- 
troversy were employed without stint, and 
sermons, books, and pamphlets innumerable 
were hurled at them, the leading ‘‘ men-made | 
ministers” in all sects striving which could | 
hit hardest the commonenemy. A good-sized | 
library might be formed of the Quaker contro- 
versy, though few readers probably would go 
further than the titles, which, however, are 
piquant enough—* Quakerism no Christiani- 
ty,” writes one John Faldo, a Puritan Dissen- 
ter, to which William Penn promptly replies 
with “ Quakerism a New Nick-name for Old 
Christianity.” Again, some Baptist, we be- 
lieve, comes forth with ** The Quaker’s last 
Shift Found Out,” but ** Naked Truth needs | 
no Shift,” rejoins another pamphlet by Penn. 
Hard words are not wanting in these works, 
as we may well imagine. We have by usa 
curious proof of the impression which Qua- 





kerism made on the theological mind of the| 
day, even on the Continent, and the manner in | 
which it generally expressed itsell, in a French | 
treatise on “La Religion des Kouakers,” | 
published at Paris in 1699, wherein the au- 
thor declares that he will give “ histoire de | 
cette maudite et damnable secte, qu’il croit | 
étre le dernier effort du Démon pour perdre 
le nom Chrétien,” and then proceeds, by many 
false slanders, to prove that Fox was Maho. 
met ressuscité. But of all the choice collec- 
ions of theological Billingsgate, we know none 
equal to the folio of tracts by Francis Bugg, 
the apostate Quaker, who became “ Priest of 
Mildenhall,” and wrote “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress from Quakerism to Christianity,” which, 
by the by, contains a curious picture of the 
Friends congregated in their Yearly Meeting, 
a)’ . 
The Fox Unkennelled, or Hidden Things 
brought to Light,” &c., &c.—that “ wheel- 
barrow,” that “carrier of other men’s lies,” 
4s some good Friend was provoked to call 





him; and certainly a book more full of foul 
words than this folio would be hard to find. 
Bat it was not only the hirelings, who felt 
their craft in danger, that fell toul of the 


Friends; the Ranters, whom we might have|high and patriotic sense, made Quakerism a 
expecied to claim amity with them, were as | civilizing agent, and fastened it upon the social 


hostile as any; Lodovick Muggleton, for ex- 
ample, that strange prophet and witness, as he 
styled himself, who literally believed that he 
was made in the image of God, declaring in 
his debate with Penn, that he ** knew the di- 
mensions of God, how high he was—betwixt 
your height and his,” he said (pointing to 
Penn’s friend)—this Muggleton wrote a vol- 
ume of tracts against them: “ The Neck of 
the Quakers broken, or cut in sunder by the 
two-edged Sword of the Spirit, which is put 
into my Mouth,” “ A Looking Glass for George 
Fox the Quaker, and other Quakers, wherein 
they may see themselves to be right Devils,” 
&c., &c. But we must not suppose that the 
Quaker literature pro and con is confined to 
profane and scurrilous attack and quaint re- 
Joinder ; we should find in it much adroit argu- 
ment, and many earnest heart-spoken appeals, 
and at least one master-piece, both in style and 
manner, among the richest gems of our lan-| 
guage. One of the most learned bishops at 
present on the bench, when asked by a for- 
eigner to recommend to him a systematic work | 
in the English language on Protestant Theo- 
logy, told him that he knew of none, unless it | 
were Barclay’s “ Apology for Quakerism ;” 
and truly to any one wandering in the dreary 
waste of polemics of this age or that, it would 





be a pleasant place to alight upon. A com-| 
plete proficient in the learning of the school- 
men, he wields their weapons with wondrous 
skill, to destroy the empire which they had so 
long held over men’s souls, and he defends the | 
truth with a chivalrous devotion and courtesy 
to his opponents, reminding us of the Norman 
knights from whom he was descended ; and, | 
mingling with his eloquence and skilful logic, | 
we ever hear a strain of such pure and heart- | 
felt piety as touches our hearts fully as much 
as it pleases our fancy and our reason. 

The author of the article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, describes Quakerism as found. 
ed and framed almost as much by Robert 
Barclay and William Penu as by George Fox ; 
and probably he is right; at any rate, the 
stream which sprung up from out of the deep 
heart of the Drayton mystic, would have run 
in a very different channel but for his two 
principal followers. Possibly it might have 
lost itself in the absorbing marsh of wild and 
vague enthusiasm, had not Barclay defined 
and embanked its course with his logic; nor 
would it probably, but for Penn, have fertilized 
as ithas done the region through which it 
rolled. Penn, by his knowledge of the world 
and interest in worldly affairs, and his strong 
political bias, using the word political in its 


od 


* “Penn’s Works,” vol. ii. 163. 


sympathies of the age ; as did Barclay upon its 
intellect, giving it the coherence and substance 
ofa system. Butthere were many other men 
amongst the first Friends, of marked origina- 
lity and undeniable power, worthy of mark by 
us had we but space. Edward Burroughs, 
that “son of thunder,” as Francis Howgill 
called him, who struck terror into the souls of 
his hearers ; that city merchant of high repute, 
“the long mournful and sorely distressed 
Isaac Peningion, who published, as a thank- 
ful testimony, how the Lord in his tender mer- 
cy visited and relieved him by the ministry of 
that despised people called Quakers ;” James 
Naylor, with his strange temptation aad fall, 
and terrible punishment, and most touching 
and beautiful recantation; and Parnell, that 
noble-hearted scholar, whose ‘“ confounding of 
Priest Willis” and his fellows at Colchester 
was replied to by so hard an imprisonment in 
its gaol, that his life was worn out of him at 
eighteen,—and many others, for due honour 
of whom we must refer our readers to old 
Sewel, and Besse, and Gough, or to any other 
staid Friend of their acquaintance; for the 
Quakers are fully aware of the prowess of 
their ancestors. 


There are many adventures, also, which we 


wish we could relate; some quite pathetic in 
the patient endurance of suffering, and not a 
few humorous in the strange escapes from 
danger they exhibit; as, for example, Mary 
Fisher’s journey to Adrianople, to declare her 
message from “the Great God to Sultan Ma- 
homet,” encamped near there with his army ; 


|who “ hearkened to her with great attention 


and gravity,” and “offered her a guard,” 
which she refused ; “ meeting on her return 
not the least hurt or scoff,” the Grand Turk 
taking her concern for his welfare very differ- 
ently from the Boston Puritans, who had pre- 
viously “misused her barbarously,” “ strip- 
ping her naked,” and almost starving her; or 
than did the Oxford scholars the exhortations 
of Elizabeth Fletcher, a young maiden who 
died under their cruel abuse* ;—Katherine 
Evan’s and Sarah Cheever’s three years’ im- 
prisonment by the Inquisition at Malta on their 
way to the Moors, to preach to whom they 
had “ drawings in their minds ;"—and George 
Fox’s pleading for his suffering friends with 
Oliver Cromwell, when he met him at Hamp- 
ton Court, “ riding in at the head of his lile- 
guards ;” but “1 saw and felt,” he writes, “a 
waft of death go forth against him, and when 
I came to him he looked like a dead man.” 
Very likely, for he was much “ distempered ; 
troubled,” among other and sore distractions, 





* Sewel, p 91. 
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“by the death of his daughter Claypole,” to 
whom Fox had lately written words of counsel 
and comfort which “for the present stayed 
her mind.” Nor must we forget those most 
precious passages to all Quaker youths doom- 
ed to Friends’ Journals for “ First-day” read- 
ing. Thomas Ellwood’s escort of the fair 
Gulielma Penington, before her marriage to 
William Penn, to her uncle Springett ; when 
the Duke of York’s drunken guards molested 
them on the road, and one rude fellow * tried 
to take her about the waist and pluck her off 
backward from her own horse to lay her be- 
fore him upon his ;” but Thomas “ thrust forth 
his stick between him and her, and thrust in 
between, so that his horse run him off,” (for 
though his religion would not let him “ whip 
out his rapier,” as he did in his * youthful 
heat” when his father was assailed, he had 
yet “an high resentment of the abuse,” and 
‘“‘withal pressed so close” upon this ‘ brute” 
‘with his horse, that he suffered him not to 
come up any more to Guli”); and that most 
piquant converse of John Roberts, the stout 
Gloucestershire yeoman and old Cromwellian 
soldier, with * Priest Careless” and the Bishop 
of Gloucester ; and, most delightful of all, that 
wonderful story of Thomas Lurting, who 
‘from a fighting sailor becomes a peaceable 
Christian,” and afier “meeting with many 
troubles by being prest into the king’s ser- 
vice,” is ‘taken in a merchant ship by an 
Algerine pirate,” but without striking a blow 
retakes the ship, and keeps the Turks under 
deck till he lands them safe * on the Barbary 
shore,” and tells his story to Charles I|., who 
comes “in his barge with the Duke of York” 
to see “the Quaker’s ketch come up the 
Thames, which had been thus redeemed from 
the Turks without fighting.” 
(To be continued.) 


LIFE OF THE OYSTER. 


In that soft and gelatinous body lies a whole 
world of vitality and quiet enjoyment. Some- 
body has styled fossiliferous rocks ‘ monu- 
ments of the felicity of past ages.” An undis- 
turbed oyster-bed is a concentration of happi- 
ness in the present. Dormant though the 
several creatures there congregated seem, each 


individual is leading the Leatitied existence of 


an epicurean. ‘The world without, its cares 
and joys, its storms and calms, ils pas- 
sions, evil and good, all are indifferent to the 
unheeding oyster. Unobservant even of what 
passes in its immediate vicinity; its whole 
soul is concentrated in itself; yet not slug- 
gishly and apathetically, for its body is 
throbbing with life and enjoyment. The 
mighty ocean is subservient to its pleasures. 
The rolling waves waft fresh and choice food 
within its reach, and the flow of the current 
feeds it without requiring an effort. Exch 
atom of water that comes in contact with its 
delicate gills evolves its imprisoned air to 
freshen and invigorate the creature’s pellucid 
blood. Invisible to human eye, unless aided 
by the wonderful inventions of human science, 
countless millions of vibrating cilia are mov- 
ing incessantly with synchronic beat on every 
fibce of each fringing leaflet. Well might old 





. ( ° 
Leeuwenhoek exclaim, when he looked through | fresh geological epoch and a new layer of the 


his microscope at the beard of a shell-fish, 
“The motion | saw in the small component 
parts of it was so incredibly great that | could 
not be satisfied with the spectacle; and it is 
not in the mind of man to conceive all the mo- 
tions which | beheld within the compass of a 


| grain of sand,” 


And yet the Dutch naturalist, unaided by 
the finer instruments of our time, beheld but a 
dim and misty indication of the exquisite cili- 
ary apparatus by which these motions are 
effected. How strange to reflect that all this 
elaborate and inimitable contrivance has been 
devised for the well-being of a despised shell- 
fish! Nor is it merely in the working mem- 
bers of the creature that we find its wonders 
comprised. ‘There are portions of its frame 
which seem to serve no essential purpose in 
its economy, which might be omitted without 
disturbing the course of its daily duties, and 
yet so constant in their presence and position 
that we cannot doubt their having had their 
places in the original plan according to which 
the organization of the mollusc was first put 
together. These are symbols of organs to be 
developed in creatures higher in the scale of 
being ; antitypes it may be, of limbs and anti- 
cipations of undeveloped senses. ‘These are 
the first draughts of parts, to be made out in 
their details elsewhere ; serving, however, an 
end by their presence, for they are badges of 
relationship and affinity between one creature 
and another, In them the oyster-eater and 
the oyster may find some common bond of 
sympathy and distant cousinhood. Had the 
disputatious and needle-witted schoolmen 
known of these mysteries of vitality, how 
vainly subtile would have been their specula- 
tions concerning the solution of such enigmas. 

But the life of a shell-fish is not one of un- 
varying rest. Observe the phases of an indi- 
vidual oyster from the moment of its earliest 
embryo-life, independent of maternal ties, to 
the consummation of its destiny when the 
knife of fate shall sever its muscular cords 
and doom it to entombment in a living sepul- 
chre. How starts it forth into the world of 
waters? Not, as unenlightened people be- 
lieve, in the shape of a minute, bivalved, pro- 
tected, grave, fixed, and steady oysterling. 
No; it enters upon its career all life and mo- 
tion, flitting about in the sea as gaily and 
lightly as a butterfly or a swallow skims 
through the air, Its first appearance is as a 
microscopic oyster-cherub, with wing-like 
lobes flanking a mouth and shoulders, unen- 
cumbered with inferior crural prolongations, 
It passes through a joyous and vivacious juve- 
nility, skipping up and down as if in mockery 
of its heavy and immovable parents. It voy- 
ages from oyster-bed to oyster-bed, and, if in 
luck, so as to escape the watchful voracity of 
the thousand enemies that lie in wait or prowl 
about to prey upon youth and inexperience, at 
length having sown its wild oats, settles down 
into a steady, solid, domestic oyster. It be. 
comes the parent of fresh broods of oyster- 
cherubs. As such it would live and die, leav- 
ing its shell, thickened through old age, to 
serve as its monument throughout all time—a 
contribution towards the construction of a 








earth’s crust, were it not for the gluttony of 


|man, who, rending this sober citizen of the 


sea from his native bed, carries him unresist- 
ing to busy cities and the hum of crowds, If 
a handsome, well-shaped, and well-flavoured 
oyster, he is introduced to the palaces of the 
rich and noble, like a wit, or a philosopher, or 
a poet, to give additional relish to their sump- 
tuous feasts, Ifa sturdy, thick-backed, strong. 
tasted individual, fate consigns him to the 
capacious tub of the street fish-monger.— 
Johnston's Introduction to Conchology: West. 
minster Review. 





A Hindoo Rajah in England, 


The Rajah of Coorg, a principality of Hin- 
dostan, on the Western Ghauts, arrived on the 
5th instant, at Southampton. He came over 
to England to have his daughter educated—a 


/singular and interesting event in the history 


of the native princes of India, The Rajah 
ate and drank with the passengers during the 
voyage. His daughter is an intelligent and 
interesting child. He was accompanied by 
Major Drummond as his guide. His servants 
were six in number. The Rajah and his 
daughter left Southampton, with Major Drum. 
mond and his family, by an early train, on 
the 6th, to take lodgings at Mivart’s Hotel, 
previous to his taking a private residence. 
The Rajah and the Major returned to South- 
ampton in the afternoon, and the whole of his 
family and suite proceeded to London by the 
7 P.M, train, 

The Rajah’s wives left the Euxine steamer 
completely veiled, on Monday night, at 9 
o’clock, and were conveyed to Radley’s Hotel 
in a closed carriage. They were met at the 
door of the hotel by the Rajah and one of his 
principal attendants, who both held umbrellas 
over the heads of the ladies as they alighied. 
As soon as they alighted. they took the um- 
brellas themselves, and completely screened 
themselves from view, During the process of 
their alighting from the carriage, however, a 
glimpse of one of them was obtained, and it 
was noticed that the lady had a thin gauze 
veil over her face, and fine black eyes. The 
Rajah was exceedingly anxious that no one 
should observe the ladies, and appeared agila- 
ted until they were safely in their apartment. 
His ayitation was so great when he had con- 
ducted them up stairs, that he could not open 
the door of the apartment, and imagining it 
was locked, he requested that the gas should 
be extinguished in the passage where they 
were standing, which was immediately done. 
The Prince has given up his caste. He isa 
pensioner of the East India Company, and has 
been residing at Benares on an allowance of 
£12,000 a year. 

Yesterday the Rajah’s six servants, who, 
by his desire, observed most strictly the rules 
of their caste, had eight pounds of food allowed 
them, which consisted of rice, onions, and 
greens, which they cooked and ate in the open 
air at the back of the hotel. They eat but 
one meal a day, and their drink is water. 
They are in fact Oriental vegetarians and tee- 
totallers. At night they sleep in the passages 
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and under the tables in the hotel. The ser- 
vants are rigid Hindoos, and among their 
baggage was a large number of native cooking 
ulensils, and a quantity of Eastern food, As 
soon as they arrived at the hotel, they made 


preparations for cooking their meal. They) 
wanted to cook by the side of a stream of wa-| 
ter, but this they could not be accommodated | 
They were very busy in the court-yard | 


with. 
of the hotel, in the evening about 6 o'clock, in 
culinary operations. Previous to lighting their 
fires, they carefully washed their hands and 
feet, and then commenced laying out their 
stores of provisions, which consisted of a num- 
ber of small bags of rice, by the side of which 
was a lemon, After lighting their fires with 


ration. Fortunately, their visitations are not 
frequent, as | only remember three during my 
five years’ residence in South Africa. Huge 
fires are sometimes lighted round corn-lands 
and gardens to prevent their approach ; and 
this is an effectual preventive when they can 
steer their own course ; but when carried away 
by such a wind as | have described, they can 
only go where it drives them, and all the bon- 


\fires in the world would be useless to stay 


their progress. — The Cape and the Caffres. 


—_—_ 


Memoir of Robert Barclay. 


(Continued from page 316.) 


It was the lot of Robert Barclay, in common 


wood and’coal, they crouched down and kept| with others of the early Quakers, to feel himself 
them alive by blowing them with their mouths, | enjoined to “ become a fool for Christ’s sake ;” 
at the same time stirring vigorously their food,|and by a very humiliating exercise, to prove 


which was simmering in brass pans.—Eng- 
lish Paper. 


Locusts in Caffreland, 


I began to fall in with some locusts, At 
first they came on gradually and in small 
quantities, speckling the earth here and there, 
and voraciously devouring the herbage. ‘They 
were not altogether pleasant, as they are weak 
on the wing, and quite at the mercy of the 
wind, which uncivilly dashed many a one into 
my face with a force that made my cheeks 
tingle. By degrees they grew thicker and 
more frequent. My progress was now most 
unpleasant, for they flew into my face every 
instant. Flung against me and my horse by 
the breeze, they clung to us with the tightness 
of desperation, till we were literally speckled 
with locusts. Each moment the clouds of 
them became denser, till at length—I am guilty 
of no exaggeration in saying—they were as 
thick in the air as the flakes of snow during 
a heavy fall of it ; they covered the grass and 
the road, so that at every step my horse crush- 
ed dozens; they were whirled into my eyes 
and those of my poor nag, till at last the latter 
refused to face them, and turned tail in spite 
of whip and spur. They crawled about my 
face and neck, got down my shirt collar and 
up my sleeves; in a word they drove me to 
despair as completely as they drove my horse 
to stubbornness, and I was obliged to ride 
back a mile or two, and claim shelter from 
them at a house [ had passed on my route; 
fully convinced that a shower of locusts is 
more unbearable than hail, rain, snow, and 
sleet combined. [| found the poor farmer in 
despair at the dreadful visitation which had 
come upon him—and well he might be so, 
To-day he had standing crops, a garden, and 
wide pasture lands in full verdure; the next 
day the earth was as bare all round as a ma- 
cadamized road. I afterwards saw millions 
of these insects driven by the wind into the 
sea at Algoa Bay, and washed ashore again 
in such heaps that the prisoners and the cool- 
les in the town were busily employed for a 
day or two in burying the bodies, to prevent 
the evil consequence that would arise from the 
putrefying of them close to the town. No 
description of these little plagues, or of the de- 
struction they cause, can well be an exazye- 


asveraa 





his willing obedience to every call of apprehend- 
ed duty. Under this ready devotion of heart, 
conceiving himself required, like one of the 
prophets of old, to pass through three of the 
principal streets of the city where he dwelt, 
clothed in sackcloth, and calling the people to 
repentance, he yielded to the service in 1672. 
By such a proceeding he drew upon himself 
severe reproach, even from some who were 
not insensible to his merits, both as a man and 
as an author. That there have been instances 
in which persons have for a time assumed to 
have acted in obedience to the will of God, 
when they have been manifestly in error, is 
not to be denied. A man may endure much 
in the service of error, when his sufferings 
tend to aggrandize him in the eyes of his fel- 
low creatures; but willingly “to become a 
fool,” and “a spectacle to men,” can only be 
the result of sincere fellowship in the Spirit, 
and in the sufferings of a lowly-minded Sa- 
viour. ‘The springs of such actions,” ob- 
serves a writer not of the Society of Friends, 
in commenting on this circumstance, ‘ must 
necessarily be veiled from the reasoning facul- 
ty. But God understandeth the way thereof, 
and he knoweth the place thereof ; and he hath 
in his infinite wisdom, ofttimes constrained his 
children to feel that it is a way in which they 
must submit to learn the obedience which is 
of faith. Scoff not at it, ye that are mighty 
in the wisdom of this world! it is foolishness, 
perhaps, to you; but it is no foolishness with 
Him who seeth in secret, and who looks not, 
as you do, at the outward action, but at the 
humble resignation of heart which submits to 
perform it.” 

How severe an exercise of soul this service 
was, in the case of Robert Barclay, we may 
gather from his own account, in a paper writ- 
ten upon the occasion, and entitled “ A Sea- 
sonable warning to the Inhabitants of Aber- 
deen.” ‘Among many others,” he says, 
‘““whom at sundry times he has caused to 
sound forth his testimony, | also have, in the 
name, power, and authority of God, proclaim- 
ed his everlasting Gospel among you. But 
because many of you have despised this day, 
and as ye have made merry over God’s wit- 
ness in your hearts, &c., therefore was | com- 
manded of the Lord God, to pass through 
your streets, covered with sackcloth and 
ashes, calling you to repentance, that ye 
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might yet more be awakened and alarmed to 
take notice of the Lord’s voice unto you, and 
not to despise those things which belong to 
your peace.—And some, whom | called to de- 
clare to them this thing, can bear witness how 
great was the agony of my spirit, and how I 
besought the Lord with tears, that this cup 
might pass away from me!—Yea, how the 
pillars of my tabernacle were shaken, and 
how exceedingly my bones trembled, until | 
freely gave up unto the Lord’s will. And 
this was the end and tendency of my testimo- 
ny;!'o call you to repentance, by this signal 
and singular step; which I, as to my own will 
and inclination, was as unwilling to be found 
in, as the worst and wickedest of you cun be 
averse from receiving, or laying it to heart.” 

This was not the only occasion in which 
the faithfulness of Robert Barclay was put to 
the test; he endured severe persecution, and 
more than once he suffered imprisonment on 
account of his religious profession. ‘The in- 
fluence which he had at court, no doubt ofien 
prevented the malice of the persecutors from 
being exerted towards him in full ; and it also 
frequently enabled him to screen his friends, 
which he was ever ready to do. In the first 
instance, with some other Friends, he had to 
endure an unjust imprisonment by the magis- 
trates of Montrose, for exercising the right of 
meeting together to worship God. ‘There is 
no record how long he and his companions 
were confined on this occasion, nor by what 
means they were liberated: but, that it was by 
no concessions inimical to Truth on their side, 
we have ample testimony, in a noble appeal 
made in their joint names, to the magistrates 
who had committed them, and which begins 
thus :— 

“« Friends,— 

“ Our case being as it was, and as some 
of us fully represented it to you, how could you 
in justice deal with us as you have done; in 
the middle of winter to send us, whose busi- 
ness lies elsewhere, to a cold and desolate 
prison ?—Well! the just God beholdeth your 
injustice and oppression ; iniquity lieth at your 
door, and we are to lay it upon you, and to 
charge you in the name of the Lord God, 
that you beware for the future, to be found in 
such practices ; and in the sense that you have 
done evil herein, be resolved to do so no more ; 
that, if possible, your iniquities in this and the 
like cases, (for this is not the first,) may be 
forgiven you. 

** As for us, we are not afraid of you, nor 
ashamed of our testimony, and you cannot 
vanquish us. You imagine a vain thing, and 
you will herein weary yourselves with very 
vanity,” 

After some close expostulations, it thus con- 
cludes :— 

“Well! we ask nothing of you, but that 
you come to a sense of your past way, that 
you may not fall into the like for the future. 
And as for us, we are well contented to stay 
here, until the due time of our deliverance 
come. And our expectations, (be it known 
unto you,) are neither from the hills, nor from 
the mountains, but from God alone. Our 
cause is committed to Him who judges righte- 
ously! We are, as regards our testimony, 
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and for its sake, well contented, well pleased, 
well satisfied here ; our bonds are not griev- 
ous unto us, glory to the Lord forever! who 
hath not been, and who is not wanting to us. 
Joun SwinToune, 
Witiram Napirr, 
Joun MILNe, 
Rogert Barktay, 
James Nucco.t, 
Witiram Low.” 

Whilst the younger Barclay was thus vali- 
antly contending for the faith, and suffering in 
its behalf, David Barclay, the father, had also 
his share in “enduring hardness” under the 
banner of the cross. On one occasion he, 
with other Friends to the number of twelve, 
were taken at a meeting, and committed to 
the Tolbooth, at Aberdeen ; where, after three 
months’ confinement, under much oppression 
and many painful circumstances, they were 
brought up for examination. Being fined for 
the offence of frequenting and keeping con- 
venticles, and refusing to pay such fines, they 
were remanded back to their former prison. 
There they remained till the return of Robeit 
Barclay from a ministerial journey in Holland 
and Germany. On his artival in London, 
having heard of his father’s and the other 
Friends’ imprisonment, he applied to the king 
on their behalf, and David Barclay was re- 
leased. 

Robert Barclay had not long returned home, | 
when he was himself apprehended again, with| 
some others, whilst attending a meeting for 
worship, and by order of the provost of Aber- 
deen, conveyed to prison. Intelligence of his 
captivity reached the knowledge of his illus- 
trious friend Elizabeth, Princess Palatine of 
the Rhine, the eldest daughter of Frederick 
V., King of Bohemia, by Elizabeth, daughter | 
of King James |. of England. She was also | 


air, one of the magistrates reprimanded the| 


keeper for allowing so much indulgence, up- | 
braided the jailor for proposing to let them | 
have a small spot under their room for the! 
purpose of stowing fuel ; and rejected with in- 
dignation a proposal to make another window 
into their darksome prison. 

But hard as this treatment was, the case of 
the rest of the Friends who were left at the 
Tolbooth was, if possible, still worse; and 
their hardships, from want of room, &c., were 
augmented by the addition made to their num- 
ber of eight more of their brethren, taken at 
religious meetings; in consequence of which, 
as a miserable alternative, some of them (for 
want of space) were obliged to take up their 
lodgings amongst the debtors and other pri 
soners, who lay in the lower vaults, much 
thronged.* 


* The following particulars may afford an idea of 
the cruelty sometimes exercised towards the first Qua- 
kers. The early annals of the Society abound with 
similar cases, many of them still more aggravated. 

During the close imprisonment of Friends in the 
Tolbooth of Aberdeen, Patrick Livingstone was one 
of those most frequently engaged, in the aboundings 
of Christian love to preach to the people through the 
prison windows, exhorting them to fear the Lord, and 
to obey the Gospel of his Grace. The practice was 
highly displeasing to the magistrates. They there- 
fore sought to prevent it, by causing some of them to 
be separated from the rest of their companions, and 
violently thrust into a close vaulted cell, on the top of 
the gaol, called the “ iron house,” where the worst of 
felons and murderers were usually confined. They 
had neither light nor air, except through a long hole 
in the thick wall, which had a double grating of iron 
on the outside and another within. Here they were 
kept night and day, in the heat of the summer of 
1678, when the filthiness of the place, and the corrup- 
tion of the air so closely pent up, produced a multitude 
of worms called white maggots, aud other vermin, 
which swarmed about even upon their beds and vic- 
tuals, and manifestly tended to the extreme danger of 
their health and lives. Most, if not all, of Patrick 





a distant relation of his mother’s, and he had 
contracted an intimate acquaintance with her 
during his recent travels in Germany. She 
manifested her sincere desire to serve him, ad- 
dressing a letter in his behalf to her brother, 
the Prince Rupert. 

The application of the Princess however, on 
the present occasion, does not appear to have 
been speedily, if at all, influential, in the libe- 
ration of Robert Barclay; who, with his 
friends, greatly exasperated the magistrates of 
Aberdeen, by preaching to the populace from 
the windows of their prison in the Tolbooth, 
which overlooked the street. Great numbers 
sometimes stood there listening with much at- 
tention to their exhortations. They were 
therefore removed to a place out of the town, 
called “the chapel,” a small, cold, narrow 
apartment, which had a great door opening 
towards the sea, without any fence. Here, 
they had scarcely more room than sufficed to 
contain their beds; and the window was so 
small, that they could not see even to eat their 
food, except by candlelight, or whilst the door 
was set open by the keeper when he brought 
their provisions. 





It was usual when the door 
was opened, for a servant to come and sweep 
out the room; and because to make way for 
him, the prisoners occasionally stepped a few 
paces out of the door, induced also by the de- 
sire of breathing for a few minutes, a purer 


Livingstone’s works were dated “ Aberdeen Prison.” 
(To be continued.) 


————=— 


“ He is a slave who dares not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


neem 
For “The Friend.” 

“OH THAT I WERE AS IN MONTHS PAST.” 
Jos xxix. 3. 


Dear Saviour whom my spirit loves, and whom I 
would adore, 

Oh! tell me, if thou pleasest, why, I cannot love thee 
more ; 

Oh tell me where that zeal has flown that bound me 
once to thee, 

And where my faith and sight have gone, that now I 
cannot see, 


I used that I could call on Thee, and on thy help 
rely, 

Through dreary paths I used to walk, and feel that 
Thou wast nigh, 

I used that I could worship Thee, I used that I could 
bow 

Upon the suppliant’s bended knee—but ah! I cannot 
now. 


Oh, wherefore didst thou take away the openings of 
thy will, 

Oh yn a let Thy Spirit stay to be my guardian 
still? 

But ah! I curb the forward wish, to know thy wise 
decree, 

That Thou art wise, and just, and good, is all I ought 
to see, 


Perhaps I stept aside to shun the pointings of thy law, 

Perhaps I coolly left undone the duties that I saw, 

Perhaps I boldly dared to slight the dawnings of thy 
love, 


Or scorned the little gleams of light descending from 
above. 


Oh, if I could reject the calls which lured me to thy 
rest 


Or choose the high behests of pride, to being lowly 
blest— 


Then spare not Lord, thy sovereign hand, nor pity 
with thine eye, 

Until my strong unbending will, and stubborn nature 
dic. 


——_= 
For “ The Friend.” 


A Spirit of Abandonment. 


Amongst other temptations to which man is 
liable, a spirit which would forsake friends, and 
withdraw a proper solicitude for their welfare, 
should they differ in religious belief, or not 
come up to our approved standard of Christian 
faith, ought always to be striven against. A 
steadfast adherence to the unchanging princi- 
ples of Truth, will by no means have a ten. 
dency to destroy an earnest solicitude for their 
everlasting welfare. It is true that an unde. 
viating Christian course will not permit acqui- 
escence with the carnal tastes and desires of 
any, when calculated to lead from the line of 
rectitude ; neither will it give liberty to yield 
to the opinions of the inexperienced, nor to 
comply with measures which they may pre- 
scribe, while we clearly see that they would 
be offensive inthe Divine sight. And although 
an unwavering dedication to the Truth, may 
unavoidably lead as in times past, to a sever- 
ance of fellowship and communion with the 
faithless, lukewarm and indifferent, yet those 
who abide in the true faith, will ever witness 
a desire that all others, even those who may 
have been their persecutors, might experience 
a change of heart, and partake of the one spi- 
ritual baptism, which alone can enable them 
to rectify their courses, and cause them to be 
truly affiliated in the eternal Truth with the 
redeemed from sin and corruption. The ex- 
cellence of our Christian principles is forcibly 
attested by the fact, that those who faithfully 
cleave to them, are only qualified to witness 
the right concern for the spiritual welfare of 
their fellow mortals, 

Our beloved ancient worthies evinced a spi- 
rit quite opposite to one of abandonment, even 
in reference to their most implacable enemies. 
How diligently were they engaged in pure love 
to such, though in a depraved and benighted 
condition, to show them the fearful conse- 
quences of their ways, and the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin, that they might be delivered 
from the evil of their hearts, while opportunity 
was mercifully afforded: and this lamb-like 
spirit of a blessed Redeemer, this Christian 
solicitude shone with proportionate brightness, 
as they were faithfully devoted to sustain the 
principles of their Christian faith. They were 
willing to travel over sea and land, to spend 
and be spent, not for the sake of gaining 
proselytes to increase their numbers, and 
temporal importance in the sight of the world, 
but out of pure, disinterested love for the good 
of souls. 

In that day amongst the faithful, we did not 
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hear the sentiment expressed, “ that principles 


were of secondary importance; and that they | 


THE FRIEND. 
—one hour of which was spent in gathering. 
My mind was much relieved, and I [elt peace- 


should be yielded, when not differing widely | ful and quiet. Slept at George Raw’s. Here 


from the truth, for the sake of love and unity ;” 
for it is evident that this gradual relaxing 
would permit them eventually to be frittered 
away. They too well knew that the only 
permanent basis of true Christian oneness, was 
a patient and faithful suffering for the blessed 
principles of Truth, which suffering and exer- 
cise, had a purifying, strengthening, and truly 
uniting effect amongst the living members. 
But alas! when this exercise, this diligent con- 
cern, and this prompt and faithful adherence 
to the blessed principles of the Truth are defi- 
cient, either through a love of worldly favour 
and popularity, or fear of suffering, then the 
preserving savour of Quakerism—true Chris- 
tian love—is lost, even though an imposing 
confederation may still continue to exist in a 
tolerable degree of outward harmony : and we 
are reminded of this truth, expressed by the 
precious Redeemer: “ Ye are the salt of the 
earth; but if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth 
good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be 
trodden under foot of men.” (Matt. v. 13.) 
This excellent savour is the preserving quality 
of ourselves and our friends ; and perhaps it is 
difficult to realize the benefit which mankind 
in general, receive in consequence of the faith- 
fulness of the few who are neglected and de- 
spised by those high in the world, or in reli- 
gious profession. ‘These have often to follow 
the Captain of their soul’s salvation into obscu- 
rity and suffering, that they also may rejoice 
and triumph with him over all which has 
power to destroy or make afraid. 
State of New York. 
cxeenetpeiane 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 317.) 


On First-day, the 23rd of Tenth month, 
1803, William Jackson was at the meeting at 
Hawes, on Second-day, at that in Aysgarth, 
and on Third-day, that in Leyburn. ‘The last 
being a “ heavy, exercising meeting, and little 
openness,” he said but little. The next day 
he had a meeting at Rooth, with the few 
Friends who constituted Swaledale meeting. 
He says, “It was, I hope, a comforting, 
strengthening opportunity to some of them, 


In the evening [I had] a public meeting with} 
It was 


the inhabitants of the town of Rooth. 
long and straggling in gathering, so that | 
was almost ready to conclude, that what I felt 
towards them stirring in my mind, would have 
wholly disappeared before any quiet or still- 
ness could be come at. But [rising] to speak 
to some who had just come in, to come for- 
ward and fill an empty seat, and leave the 
vacant room next the door, so that if any more 
should come, they might sit down without dis- 
turbing the quiet of the meeting,—for stillness 
was very desirable,—I felt strengthened to 
keep standing,—and matter gradually opened. 
So that | was much enlarged in testimony 
amongst them, and the meeting was solid and 
quiet. It held three hours and three qu trters, 





{I found] a young woman, a cousin of his, 
who never had been at a Friend’s meeting be- 
fore that day. She had been reached by the 
tendering power of Truth, and is of as sweet 
and innocent a countenance almost as I have 
ever seen. Her name is Mary Jackson, a 
daughter of Joseph Jackson, who lived at some 
miles distance. 1 asked her which she thought 
nearest right,—the priests who must have pay 
for preaching, or Friends who leave their all 
and travel for the good of others, without any 
pecuniary fee or reward? She said, ‘I think 
you are a great deal.’ I told her that I be- 
lieved if she lived near to that she had been 
favoured to feel, she would find more true 
peace in coming and sitting down in silence 
with the few Friends, and wait upon the Lord 
for his teachings in her heart, than in going 
to hear their ministers, as they were called. 
I found the word sunk deep.” On Fifth-day, 
William attended Leyburn week-day meeting, 
and on Sixth-day, Masham meeting. This 
last consisted of three men and five women, 
and some other meetings in these parts were 
not much larger. He continues, “On First- 
day, the 31st of Tenth month, I was at Neth- 
erdale meeting. ‘To this came a number of 
methodists, but I had to famish the craving 
afier words. Slept at John Spence’s, and on 
Second-day, had a meeting with the Friends 
of Netherdale by themselves, to some comfort 
and relief to my mind.” 

In writing to his wife about this time, he 
says, “I often feel thee nearer to my life, if 
possible, since we were separated, than ever. 
Some Friends manifest great attention and re- 
spect for me, a poor creature, who am the last, 


and it seems to me, the least of all that ever | 


crossed the great waters, on such an errand 
as | have come. At times | hardly know 
whether to venture any further, and [think] 
perhaps a release may be granted me, for a 
return. Yet at other times the journey ap- 
pears long, and that it will require time and 
patience. Thou mayest depend upon it, I shall 
continue to write once a month, which I have 
hitherto done on the average, and more, I 
hope we may be enabled to confide in that 
Arm of Power, which has hitherto supported, 
and borne up the head from altogether sink- 
ing, when many waves and billows have pass- 
ed over. So in that covenant wherein we are 
joined together, | affectionately salute thee and 
bid thee farewell. ‘Thy truly loving husband 
until death.” 

After attending a few small meetings, Wil- 
liam Jackson, on First-day, the 6th of Elev- 
enth month, was at the meeting at Bradlord. 
Of this he says, “ There was a burial, anda 
large number of [persons of] other societies 
attended. My aged valuable friend, Christiana 
Hustler, had plain, good preaching to them, in 
which | joined her. After meeting, went to 
her house, and in the evening we had a little 
sitting with the family. She told me it was 
her practice on First-day evenings so to do. 
On Second-day, | was at the Monthly Meeting 
at Otley, and on Third-day, had a meeting at 
Rawdon. 


‘These [the two last] were relieving 
i 
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times to me, and set my mind at liberty from 
Friends of that Monthly Meeting. Slept at my 
friend Christiana Hustler’s, and on Fourth- 

|day, was at Bradford week-day meeting, and 

rode to John Ellis’s, at Gildersome, intending 
to be at the meeting there on Fifih.day, but 
my indisposition was so increased by riding in 
the damp of the evening, that | was obliged to 
keep house for some days. I had been poorly 
for some time, and for divers nights, so as to 
get little or no rest. Doctor William Maud, 
a friend of Bradford, pressingly advised me to 
desist from travelling, and lay by for some 
time. Nothing could help nature so much, as 
my complaints required it. But it was much 
against inclination, being anxiously desirous, 
at times, perhaps overmuch so, of getting for- 
ward faster than my infirm constitution will 
bear.” 

Whilst recruiting at John Ellis’s, he thus 
wrote to his wife, Eleventh month 11th: “The 
salutation of my love often reaches across the 
western deep to salute thee, not only by day, 
but also by night,—having much to sympa- 
thize with thee, ever since our separation. [ 
have to commit thee to the Lord, and to his 
keeping. Thou art amongst thy own people, 
and it is my desire that there may be nothing 
wanting to make thee as comfortable as thou 
canst be in my absence. Our bodily afflic- 
tions we must bear. Thou hast thine,—I 
have mine. I think sometimes, there are few 
who know the heart of a stranger in a strange 
land,—yet there are some true sympathizers. 
A renewed visitation being extended to some, 
especially amongst the youth,—I have a hope 
revived at times, that it will not be all in vain, 
and that we have not spent our strength for 
naught. What may be the situation of this 
country in the course of another year, no one 
knows but He that rules over sea and land,— 
before whom all the inhabitants of the earth 
are as grasshoppers. It (this land) is threat- 
ened hard, yet peradventure it may not be 
permitied to be quite swallowed up. I have 
at times, in the course of conversation, to re- 
mind Friends of the ‘ strong tower’ into which 
the righteous run and are safe. Also to men- 
tion the deliverances and presesvations some 
in America experienced during the war there. 
The account of the yellow fever in New York 
|is awfully serious, yet of the two it is to be 
|chosen before war. O! that it may be laid 
| suitably to heart, so as to work an amend- 
ment in life and practice, that so heavier chas- 
/tisements may not be necessary in order to 
humble the proud and loosen from earthly- 
| mindedness. 





(To be continued.) 





Pauperism in France.—An official report 
| recently published in Paris, embodies the opin- 
ion that that portion of the population which 
lives by villany and upon charity, amounts to 
63,000. ‘This does not include such as are 
supported by private individuals, the police 
having no means of obtaining the statisties of 
this kind of relief. The whole population of 
France living upon the gratuities of others, 
whether supported by the state or by benevo- 
lent societies, is set down at 6,000,000! 
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Somewhat over the sixth part of the entire 
population! ‘The frightful increase in destitu- 
tion and mendicancy in France may be seen 
at a glance, when it is remembered that Vol- 
taire calculated the whole number of beggars 
at 200,000 under Louis XV. 





For “ The Friend.” 


The Obedience of Faith. 


In seasons of trial, such as are foretold, 
when we shall hear of wars and rumours of 
wars, how essential it is to the peace of our 
minds, that we should regard the injunction of 
our holy Redeemer; “See that ye be not 
troubled, for all these things must come to 
pass. And many shall be offended, and shall 
betray one another, and hate one another; 
and because iniquity shall abound, the love of 
many shall wax cold. But he that shall en- 
dure unto the end, the same shall be saved. 
It must needs be that offences come ; but wo 
to that man by whom the offence cometh !” 

If the object and mission of the dear Son 
and sent of the Father, was kept more steadily 
in view, and the struggle was maintained that 
it might be thoroughly effected in us, and as 
far as our influence extends, by us, there would 
be less swerving from the faith, which we pro- 
fess to have, in the efficacy of Divine and sav- 
ing grace, and a ceasing {rom vain and unpro- 
fitable conduct and conversation, which tend 
to confusion and shame. Having the fear of 
the Lord continually before our eyes, we should 
be enabled in sincerity and truth to adopt the 
language, “ Not my will, but thine, be done ;” 
and our hearts being filled with the love of 
God, others would be made partakers of our 
joy in Him. 

“God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved ;” but “this is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light be- 
cause their deeds were evil; for every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light; neither cometh 
to the light, lest his deeds be reproved. But 
he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may,be made manifest, that they are 
wrought in God.” ‘The truth as it is in Jesus, 
remains unchangeably the same, whoever or 
how many soever, may forsake it, 
thousands may fall on the right hand, and 
tens of thousands on the left, ** thev that trust 
in the Lord shall be as mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed.” But ** wo to the rebelli- 
ous children saith the Lord, that take counsel, 
but not of me; that cover with a covering, but 
not of my Spirit.” 

How sorrowful is the reflection, that any 
who have tasted of the good Word of life, and 
the powers of the world to come ; and who, in 
the day of their espousals, bowed low before 
the Lord, humbling themselves under his 
mighty hand, should turn aside from the 
pure witness for God in themselves, to the 
vain philosophy and rudiments of this world— 
to that wisdom which is from beneath, which 
gendereth envying and strife; for, where these 
are, there is confusion and every evil work. 
These are the fruits of rebellion against the 
Spirit of Him who remains to be the Way, 


Though 


| the Truth, and the Life; and this is declared 


to be as the sin of witchcraft. Even He whom 
we profess to follow, became obedient to the 
death of the cross ; and, as it is written, learn- 
ed obedience by the things he suffered. If, 
therefore, we would reiga with him, we must 
also be willing to suffer with him, being “ bu- 
ried with him by baptism into death ; that like 
as he was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, so we also should walk in 
newness of life.” ‘The Lamb and his follow- 
ers shall have the victory over all the power 
of the evil one. 

Let us then put on the whole armour of 
God, not trusting in the false covering of an 
empty profession, nor by hardening our hearts 
as in the day of provocation, strengthen our- 
selves in the wisdom of the flesh, lest it end in 
our shame and confusion; and through un- 
faithfulness, we have sorrow upon sorrow, 
and the heritage of the Lord be given to re- 
proach, ; 


———=>__ 


Milton on his own Blindness, 


Let then the calumniators of the Divine 


goodness cease to revile, or to make me the| 


object of their superstitious imaginations. Let 
them consider, that my situation, such as it is, 
is neither an object of my shame nor my re- 
gret; that I am not depressed by any sense of 
the Divine displeasure; that, on the other 


protection ; and that, in the solace and the 
strength which have been infused into me from 
above, | have been enabled to do the will of 
God; that I oftener think on what He has 
bestowed, than on what He has withheld ; that, 
in short, 1 am unwilling to exchange my con- 
sciousness of rectitude with that of any other 
person; and that I feel the recollection, a 
treasured store of tranquillity and delight. 
But, if the choice were necessary, I would, 
sir, prefer my blindness to yours: your’s is a 
cloud spread over the mind, which darkens 
both the light of reason and of conscience ; 
mine keeps from my view only the coloured 
surfaces of things, while it leaves me at liberty 
to contemplate the beauty and stability of vir- 
tue and of truth. 

How many things are there beside, which | 
would not willingly see; how many which | 
must see against my will; and how few which 
I feel any anxiety to see! There is, as the 
apostle has remarked, a way to strength 
through weakness. 

Let me then, be the most feeble creature 
alive, as long as that feebleness seems to in- 
vigorate the energies of my rational and im- 
mortal spirit ; as long as in that obscurity, in 
which I am enveloped, the light of the Divine 
| presence more clearly shines, then, in the pro- 
portion as | am weak, [ shall be invincibly 
strong ; and in proportion as [ am blind, | shall 
more clearly see, O! that | thus may be per- 
fected by feebleness, and irradiated by obscu- 
rity! And indeed, in my blindness, I enjoy 
in no inconsiderable degree the favour of the 
Deity ; who regards me with more tenderness 
and compassion, in proportion as J am able to 





hand, in the most momentous periods, I have | 
had full experience of the Divine favour and| 











who insults me, who maligns and merits public 
execration. For the Divine law not only 
shields me from injury, but almost renders 
me too sacred to attack—not indeed, so much 
from the privation of my sight, as from the 
overshadowing of those heavenly wings, which 
seem to have occasioned this obscurity, and 
which, when occasioned, He is wont to illu- 
minate with an interior light more precious 
and more pure.—Prose Works of Milton, 
vol. 2, p. 491. 





Negro Villages in Jamaica. 


One cannot look on a little negro hamlet 
without being struck with its extreme pictur- 
esqueness. ‘The peasants who commonly la- 
bour on the same estate usually have their 
huts congregated together, not by the side of 
a high road, but retired into some excluded 
nook, approachable through a narrow winding 
path. You might pass within a stone’s throw 
of the village, and hardly be aware of its ex- 
istence, except by the hogs which scamper 
away on the sight of a stranger into the bush, 
or the poultry that strut and pick about the 
vicinity. The love of seclusion is almost in- 
variable, and is no doubt a habit inherited 
from “ slavery time,” when it was an object 
to keep the domestic economy as much out of 
the way as possible. If you purposely seek 
the collection of cabins, you will probably have 
some difficulty in threading the maze of pin- 
guines into which the original fence has 
spread. This plant (bromelia pinguine) is 
very commonly cultivated as a fence, being 
absolutely impenetrable; when not in flower 
or fruit it can hardly be distinguished from 
the pine apple, but is more vigorous and for- 
midable, the recurved spines with which the 
edges of the long leaves are set being exceed- 
ingly sharp, and inflicting terrible scratches. 
When flowering in March it is a beautiful ob- 
ject; the central leaves being of the most 
beautiful glossy vermilion, and the thick spike 
of blossom of a delicate pink-white. ‘This is 
replaced by a dense head of hard woody cap- 
sules, not united into a compound succulent 
fruit as in the pine-apple, but separate, though 
closely packed, ‘They contain ‘an acid juice, 
which is pleasant to moisten the lips or tongue, 
but is found to be arid and caustic if used in 
any quantity. The picturesque beauty of 
which | have spoken as characterizing the 
peasant’s hamlets, does not depend on the 
habitations themselves; these are small huts, 
generally made of wattle or hurdle-work, and 
thatched with the fronds of some of the palms. 
But it is in the variety and grandeur of the 
various trees in which they are embowered. 
It so happens that the tropical trees most va- 
lued for their fruit, are also eminently conspi- 
cuous for beauty. The papaw, whose large 
fruit has the singular property of rendering 
tender the toughest meat with a few drops of 
its juice, and the cocoa-nut which supplies meat 
and drink, are fine examples of tall and slen- 
der grace. ‘The glossy evergreen of all the 
citron tribe, from the great shaddoch to the 
lime, how beautiful it throws out into relief the 
noble golden fruit, or serves as a ground for 


behold nothing but Himself. Alas! for him | the delicately white blossoms, studding the 
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dark trees like stars on a winter night’s sky, 
as fragrant too as lovely! ‘The star-apple, 
with its parti-coloured leaves, shining green 
on one surface, and on the other a bright 
golden bay, has an indescribable effect, as its 
mass of foliage, all quivering and dancing in 
the breeze, changes momentarily in a thou- 
sand points from the one hue to the other. 
But there are two other trees which help more 
than all the rest to produce the admired result. 
Both are of stately form and noble dimensions. 
The one is the mango, which, though intro- 
duced at no very distant period, now grows 
almost everywhere, at least around every 
homestead, gentle or simple. It forms a tow- 
ering compact conical head of foliage peculi- 
arly dense and dark, through which no ray of 
the sun penetrates. He who has once seen 
the mango growing in its own ample dimen- 
sions, will never mistake it for another tree, 
nor ever forget the impression produced by its 
magnificent form and massive proportions. 
The other is the bread-fruit; like the mango, 
a foreigner, made to feel himself at home. 
The negroes cultivate it more than the higher 
classes : | was myself disappointed in the [ruit; 
it has a sort of woolliness, not agreeable ; but 
I bear willing testimony to the fine appearance 
presented by it when hanging by scores from 
the many-jointed twigs. ‘Ihe enormous leaves, 
eighteen inches in length and breadth, elegant- 
ly cut into fingers, and of a beautiful green, 
well set off the large depending fruit, and seem 
to suit its colossal dimensions. These, are 
the grander features of the scene, which, 
mingled with other trees, form groves of many- 
tinted foliage, and much variety of light and 
shadow. ‘The under-growth, however, is no 
less pleasing. ‘The lively tender green of the 
plantains and bananas, planted in regular ave- 
nues, the light tracery of the yams, the cho- 
chos, the melons and gourds, the numerous 
sorts of peas, and other climbers, among which 
several species of passion-flower throw their 
elegant foliage, magnificent blossoms, and 
grateful acid fruits over the branches of trees 
—the delicate forms of the castor-oil tree and 
the cassavas ; the noble flower of the esculent 
hibiscus or okra—these are the ordinary, al- 
most, | might say, universal features of a Ja- 
maican negro garden ; and when I add to these 
fine convolvuli and ipomez of rainbow hues, the 
pride of our conservatories, and large white 
and yellow species of echiles, that, altogether 
unsought, trail in wild luxuriance about the 
fences—I shall be justified in pronouncing the 
scene one of more than common loveliness, 
even in the grandeur and beauty of a tropical 
land.—A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, 


———— 


Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital.— 
The Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital con- 
tained, during last year, 462 patients, being 
an excess of 22 over the year 1850. 

“The number admitted during the year was 
263, discharged 238, of whom 39 were by 
death ; 111 were recovered, 38 were improved, 
and 50 were regarded as incurable. The whole 
current expenses of the hospital for the year 
are put down at $52,485.38 ; which is an aver- 
age expenditure on each patient, of $113.61. 








“The trustees complain of the serious dis- 
proportionate increase of foreign paupers, 
which are supported in the institution, many 
of them being chronic and hopeless cases, im- 
beciles from their cradles or youth, and sent 
to this State to be supported at our expense,— 
miserable beings, who have never been taught 
even the decencies of life. Of the 263 admis- 
sions the past year, 87, or one-third within 
a fraction, were foreigners, or persons having 
no legal seitlement within the Common- 
wealth.” 


a 


Red Jacket’s Grave. 


A movement was lately started in Buffalo, 
having for its object the erection of a monu- 
ment over the grave of the celebrated Indian, 
Red Jacket. A meeting was held, and a pro- 
position made to open a subscription for funds 
to pay for the monument. At the conclusion 
of an address on this topic, one of Red Jack- 
ei’s descendants, (Dr. Wilson,) arose and 
said :— 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN AND Lap1Es,—I wish to de- 
tain you for a moment. I am one of the 
descendants of Red Jacket. 1 speak for them. 
We have been removed from our homes by 
the cunning treachery of the pale faces. Red 
Jacket, though not a prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet, predicted that the pale faces would 
drive them from the homes of their fathers, 
and his bones would rest there. But let no 
pale face touch them. He forbid, in his last 
moments, the pale face to follow his remains 
when his spirit should leave them to unite with 
the Great Spirit. So let the white man not 
touch them. We, the few broken remnants 
of the Senecas, will bear them away with us. 
He wants no monument from the hands of 
the white man—he would not have it. As he 
forbade the pale faces to follow him to his 
resting-place, so he would forbid them to dese- 
crate his bones with their touch. 
white man bestow his unthanked benevolence 
there. Let not the philanthropist go there. 
Red Jacket wants no monument. No monu- 
ment would preserve his name, His name 


will not perish, though he have no monument. | 


He lives. He lives in these hearts of ours, 
and will live as long as one heart beats in the 
breast of the red man. The white man has 
done something for him—he has surrounded 
his remains with a paling—he has placed a 
marble slab over him. Where is it now? 
Piece by piece the curious visiter has carried 
it away, till scarcely one is left. Should the 
pale faces build him a monument as high as 
they propose to build to Washington at their 
Capitol, it would crumble away as that those 
people of Buffalo have placed over him, and 
no stone would be found upon another. 
No! Red Jacket forbade the pale faces to 
follow him to his grave. Red Jacket would 
not have them desecrate his bones now rest- 
ing there, His predictions that the pale face 
immigration would roll over these plains and 
sweep away his tribe, is fulfilled, and I, a re- 
lative of his descendants, a few of whom re- 
main yonder, say to you, while men and white 
women, touch not a bone of him. After a 
few days, we will bear away in our hands, 


Let not the| 





'soil and climate. 


from this resting-place, what remains of him. 
But let not a white man touch him.—I am 
done.”—D. News. 
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From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 
MADDER vs. TEA. 


Messrs. Editors:—The very interesting 
communications which you have published 
occasionally from the pen of Junius Smith, on 
the cultivation of tea in this country, and the 
interest they are calculated to awaken, induce 
me to present to you some suggestions in re- 
gard to another agricultural production, as 
important as that of tea—indeed, much more 
important—and about as little thought of or 
understood. I allude to the article of Madder, 
for which we are at present entirely dependent 
upon Europe. The manufacturing interest is 
now so firmly established with us, that this 
article, as a dye, is almost indispensable ; and 
in case of a war with England or France, we 
should be unable to get a supply. This con- 
dition arises purely from neglect or thought- 
lessness, as | propose to show in a few obser- 
vations. 

The consumption of madder now in this 
country, | suppose to be ten thousand tons an- 


/nually, the cost of which is over two millions 


of dollars. From recent experiments it has 
been found to be perfectly congenial to our 
We might, therefore, with 
the same propriety, import from France our 
potatoes, wheat and corn, as our madder ; in- 
deed with more, because the latter is a vastly 
more profitable production. 

By accounts published in the Patent Office 
Reports of 1847 and 1848, in Washington, it 
is shown that from 2000 to 6000 Ibs. per acre 
can be produced, according to the quality of 
the soil. In one of these accounts, rendered 
by an experimenter in Ohio, where the culture 
is now being commenced, 2000 Ibs. had been 
raised to the acre, and the value then was 15 
cents per |b.—yielding 300 dollars, at an ex- 


| pense of 100 dollars in its culture and prepa- 


ration for market, including interest for land, 
&c. This experiment, taking the very lowest 
production per acre, throws all other agricul- 
tural productions entirely into the shade, as a 
matter of profit; and yet, strange it is, we 
have been importing from France and Holland 


}all our Madders since 1815, when its use in 


manufactures became a matter of importance, 
until the present hour. 

My attention was first called to this matter 
during the last autumn, by a gentleman from 
Delaware, Dr. Allen V. Lesley, of New Cas- 
tle, whose intelligence and public spirit will, 1 
trust, ere long, place him in the same niche in 
the temple of fame with Junius Smith asa 
benefactor to his country. He has now upon 
his plantation about twelve acres of madder 
growing beautifully. I saw it a few days 
since, when it was about six inches above 
ground, far in advance of all other vegetation, 
except asparagus. He intends, I believe, to 
occupy his whole plantation, of 170 acres, 
with it, and will, | presume, introduce its cul- 
ture generally, and, perhaps, simultaneously, 
with the tea by Mr. Smith. 

At present, taking the minimum, or 2000 lbs. 
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per acre as the product, it would require|loss of property we have no means of learn- 
ten thousand acres to be gathered annu- | ing; but, judging from the number and nature 


ally, and thirty thousand to be under culture 
to supply the requirements of this country ; 
so that there can be no danger of over-pro- 
duction very soon. The market price now is 
about twelve cents, average. The Doctor 
sent me, some time since, a sample of the first 
lot that he gathered, about ninety pounds, 
which I had tested at the Frankford Print 
Works, where it was pronounced superior to 
the best French madder, that now sells at 
fourteen cents. This fully establishes, to my 
certain knowledge, the adaptation of our coun- 
try to its production, if it had not been estab- 
lished before. The Doctor informed me, how- 
ever, that an individual in Herkimer county, 
New York, had been for several years culti- 
vating it, and that one acre of ground afforded 
him an ample support, which was the height 
of his ambition. 

From a detailed account which I have ina 
London Magazine of 1795, giving the mode 
of its culture and preparation for market then, 
and my observation and inquiries recently, | 
am satisfied that little change has occurred 
with regard to its culture, and that it is as easy 
to manage as potatoes or Indian corn, though 
requiring in its preparation for use much more 
labour. 

It requires a mellow soil, one that can be 
ploughed deeply, and not liable to bake, (as 
the roots, which form the material, will go 
two or three feet below the surface,) and one, 
too, that will not be subject to overflow, as 
water standing upon the surface will injure 
the roots. It would seem to be adapted to all 
the Southern and Middle States, as far north 
as Herkimer county, where it has been suc- 
cessfully tried in a small way. Beyond that, 
as its culture in England has not been prose- 
cuted, it may not probably succeed well. 

The plant was first obtained, I believe, from 
the Levant; but its production is now chiefly 
confined, so far as | know, to France and Hol- | 
land. That from France now commands 14 
cents, The Dutch 10 cents. As that pro- 
duced here has been found by chemical ana- 
lysis to be 25 per cent. stronger than the| 
French, and to produce a more brilliant colour, 
it is evident that it should be made one of the 
etaples of our country, as much so as wheat, 
Indian corn, cotton, or tobacco; and I trust, 
from the interest you manifest in regard to} 
the tea culture, that you will soon see them 
both flourishing as new articles of commerce | 
in this new and happy country. 

If these observations should be deemed wor- 
thy a place in your journal, and induce any 
of your agricultural readers to desire informa- | 
tion, it will give me pleasure to impart to them 
all that I can, and to put them in a way to 
obtain the seed. 


——S—— 

Steamboat Disasters.—An account in the 
St. Louis Intelligencer shows that since the 
[st of January there have been twenty-five 
steamboat accidents, from the following causes: 





Whole number of accidents, 25 ; caused by 
sinking, 10; explosions, 9; burning, 6; col- 
lapse, 2; boats totally destroyed, 18; whole 
number of lives lost, (estimated) 250. The 





of the accidents, it must have been great in- 
deed. 
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The burning sun and sultry heat of sum- 
mer, so necessary to the perfection of the fruits 
and grain, produce a general relaxation and 
debility of the body, which more or less affect 
the mental energies, and indispose to every- 
thing requiring much exertion or perseverance. 
The dust and glare of the city, where the pow- 
er of the direct rays of the sun is multiplied by 
refraction from the continuous ranges of brick 
wills; and the atmosphere is charged with the 
intermingled effluvia arising from the various 
alleys and sewers, redolent with the offensive 
and noisome gases which escape from decay- 
ing animal and vegetable matter, render it 
particularly uninviting, and induce nearly all 
who have it in their power to do so, to escape 
for a longer or a shorter time from its confine- 
ment, and go forth among the woods and fields 
in the hope of gladdening the eye with the soft 
green of wide-spread verdure, and soothing 
and invigorating the frame with the pure and 
healthful breezes which sport on mountain 
tops or sea-side retreats. It seems to be a time 
for almost universal migration ; for those in the 
country catch the contagion from the immi- 
grants who, after having been long pent up in 
the city, retire among them; and preparations 
for starting, or regrets for involuntary delays 
are to be heard almost wherever we may go, 
We have no doubt that much of this mobility 
arises from the force of example, and that 
many are induced to leave their quiet and com- 
fortable homes, who would be much better off, 
and much less exposed, if they would remain 
calmly and unfatigued within their own peace- 
ful domiciles. Health, however, may require 
a change of scene and atmosphere, and travel- 
ling or a temporary removal of residence, is, 
under such circumstances, altogether allowable, 

It however becomes the members of the re- 
spective meetings in the city, seriously to consi- 
der, how far itis proper for them to absent them- 
selves uniformly therefrom, especially when 
the number is so reduced as to throw a great 
weight of responsibility on the few who re- 
main, and who must often feel fearful lest their 
meetings should not be held to the reputation 
of our religious Society, and the profit of those 
who assemble. A word to the wise is suffi- 


cient ; and we know there are those who make | 


not a little effort to be found in their usual 
places when meeting day comes round. 

But wherever our members go, and especially 
those who in the execution of their plans, neces- 
sarily tarry at places of public resort, it is very 
desirable, and is, indeed, an incumbent duty, that 
they should in no respect slight or disregard 
the obligations resting on them as Friends, to 
maintain in all respects the circumspection and 
self-denial that are inseparable from a walk 
consistent with our high profession. It would 











seem as though an idea prevailed with some, 
that while on their excursions for health or 
pleasure, it was allowable for them to throw 
off the restraints they feel themselves under 
when with their home friends, and to indulge 
in the amusements and follies which are so 
generally provided or patronized by those who 
are striving to allure travellers to their places 
of resort. But if the obligation to a circum. 
spect, consistent conduct and conversation, is 
more imperative on our members at one time 
than another, it is when they are mingling 
with the throngs of visiters at those places, 
who, though they may give free course to their 
own wayward propensities, and gratify their 
vain minds to the full, are yet very watchful 
of the course pursued by the Friends who 
may be among them, and keenly observant of 
any inconsistency committed by them. The 
advice contained in the Discipline should al- 
ways be borne in mind, and religiously regard- 
ed under these and all other circumstances. 
“We also tenderly advise that Friends seri- 
ously bear in mind they should be exemplary 
to others under their care ; [and to those with 
whom they associate, ] that they exercise plain- 
ness of speech, without respect of persons, in 
all their converse among men ; not baulking 
their testimony by a cowardly compliance, and 
varying their language according to their com- 
pany ; a practice of very ill example, rendering 
those who use it contemptible, and looked upon 
as a kind of hypocrites, even by those with 
whom they so comply.” “Shrink not from 
the cross of Christ in your garb, language, or 
manners; but through a subjection of your 
wills to the Divine will, in these and all other 
respects, walk answerably to the purity of our 
profession, and the simplicity and spirituality 
of our worship: so may you be instructive 
examples to serious inquirers after Truth ; and 
not of those who under a profession thereof, 
are preferring their own crooked ways, and 
turning others from the footsteps of the fol- 
lowers of Christ.” 
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Marriep, at Friends’ mecting-house, North Sixth 
street, on Third-day, the 8th inst., Epwarp Baitey, 
of Berks county, to Anna, daughter of Joseph Whi- 
tall, of this city. 


Correction—The marriage notice of Wm. C. Ivins 
and Elizaheth Decou, (see page 288,) should have 
read, “ both of Mercer county, New Jersey,” not Pa. 





Diep, on the 8th inst., of paralysis, Kezina Brack, 
aged nearly 71 years. She was a beloved Friend, 
and for many years an overseer of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, N. J.; and while we deeply feel our 
loss, are consoled with the belief it is her eternal 
gain. 
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